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Easter HE events described in the last chapter had 
of his taken place only a few days after the return of 
hee Mr. Armiger and his family from Broadstairs. The 
eh night-school had been closed during the hottest part 
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ARREST OF MR. GOODCHILD, SENIOR. 


of the summer, except on Sundays, and now that the 
evenings were beginning to grow longer, it was to be 
re-opened. Mr. Sparrow had enjoyed his holiday so 
much, and the boy Nott, among others, had derived 
so much benefit from it, not only physically, but 
morally and socially, that Mr. Sparrow was anxious 
now to give all the school asimilartreat. ‘ It would 
be too expensive,” he said, ‘‘to take such a lot of 
them to Broadstairs, and perhaps too great an 
undertaking.” 
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“T should think it would, indeed!”? Mr. Armiger 
exclaimed, laughing: ‘‘I should be sorry to have 
charge of them for a fortnight, there or anywhere 
else.” 

“Still, you know, we might perhaps take them 
down the river to Gravesend ; it is so pleasant down 
the river :” and he looked at Annie Goodchild for her 
approval. 

Finally it was agreed that they should hire two or 
three vans, and take all who could claim to be regular 
attendants at the school to Wimbledon for a day, and 
give them a good run upon the Common, a substantial 
meal, and as much other entertainment as circum- 
stances would permit. Mr. Sparrow undertook to 
furnish the conveyances, and provisions were to be 
paid for by a general subscription. This, it was 
thought, would be at the samo time a reward for 
those who had been tolerably well-behaved in the 
school, and an encouragement to others to join it and 
do likewise. There was another eonsideration. The 
health of All Saints’ inthe South had not been satis- 
factory during the past summer. There had been 
several cases of fever, and these seemed to be 
increasing in number; there had been some deaths, 
chiefly among the young—it was not to be wondered 
at, considering the state of many of the courts and 
alleys, and the crowded condition of the dwellings. 
It was hoped that even a day’s fresh country air, 
with a good meal, to be followed up by such gifts of 
wholesome food in the school, and such other aids 
and sanitary precautions as a well-organised system 
of relief would be able to accomplish, might fortify 
some of the ragged, under-fed children against the 
infection to which they were constantly and unaveid- 
ably exposed. 

A day was appointed, therefore, and preparations 
made, and the treat in prospect was announced to 
the boys at one of the school meetings. ‘The difli- 
culties then began. On the following night there 
was an immensely increased attendance, and as no 
new names were to be received on that occasion, there 
was a great disturbance among the disappointed. 
Tickets were issued to all who were judged to belong 
to the school, and they were told where to assemble 
on the following day. Those who had been refused 
thronged the yard, venting their disappointment in 
howls and execrations, and pelting and hustling all 
the rest. 

On the appointed morning, long before the hour 
for starting had arrived, the street in which the vans 
were drawn up was thronged with the excursionists, 
and a great deal of rough play went on, to the 
annoyance of those passing to and fro. When Mr. 
Armiger and his friends and the teachers arrived, 
they found a scene of confusion and excitement; the 
vans wero already full, and many boys wanting 
places. On examining the tickets it was found that 
some boys to whom they had been given had none, 
and were in tears, while others who had been refused, 
as not belonging to the school, were provided with 
them, and had secured seats in the vans. Tickets 
had been lost, stolen, or sold, and had thus changed 
hands in a variety of ways. It was impossible to 
discriminate at that time between rival claimants, 
and the only thing to be done was to hire a fourth 
van, and to lay in an extra supply of cold beef, 
knuckles, and such other cooked provisions as could 
be readily obtained from an ecating-house. 

After much delay they started, the founders of the 
foast knowing very well that they were being imposed 
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upon, but unable to avoid it without such a dis. 
turbance as would effectually destroy the harmony 
and pleasure of the day. It was a warm autumn 
morning ; the early mist had cleared off, and the sun 
shone out cheerfully. Before they had gone a milo 
the boisterous mirth of most of the party had sobered 
down to a more passive state of enjoyment, and by 
the time Wimbledon was reached the pleasure 
manifested by all the young excursionists was 9 
great, and apparently of so wholesome a kind, that 
Mr. Armiger could scarcely find it in his heart to 
regret that many more were present than he had 
ever intended to bring with him. 

William Goodchild and his father joined thom 
soon after their arrival, as had been arranged. Mr, 
Sparrow had proposed that the ladies also should 
spend at least a part of the day with them; but tho 
curate would not agree to that, knowing that ho 
should have enough upon his hands, and fearing that 
the day might not pass off as pleasantly as most of 
them anticipated. Mr. Goodchild was more than 
usually absent, and seemed to be very ill at ease; 
but_as no one present knew that he had any par- 
ticular reason for anxiety, tho peculiarity of his 
conduct was attributed to the novelty of lis position, 
and to his general disapproval of ragged-schools, and 
of his son-in-law’s proceedings in respect to them. 

As the excursionists were all very hungry, it was 
decided to deal out a crust of bread-and-checse on 
arriving at their destination, and to assemble at an 
early hour in the afternoon for dinner. The boys 
were therefore soon scattered over the Common, 
amusing themselves according to their humour, some 
of the younger ones looking for oysters and ‘“ penny- 
winkles”’ in the ponds; others seeking birds’-nests, 
regardless of times and seasons; but most of them 
lying upon the grass in the luxury of careless ease; 
for though few of them were aecustomed to much 
industry, yet this was a new kind of dolce far niente; 
and they enjoyed the stillness and balminess of the 
air, and the great, wide, open view of earth and sky 
with a sense of delight as natural as it was whole- 
some, and not the less keen because so strange and 
unaccustomed. 

Mr. Armiger had brought a football, and endea- 
voured to form sides and get up a match; but that 
was impossible. Never before was football so 
hustled or ill-used; never were rules so utterly dis- 
regarded. A lawless set were these ragged pieces 
of humanity, whether on business or on pleasure 
bent. There was neither order nor purpose in their 
play. They enjoyed it, however, and that was the 
chief thing. It must be confessed that it is difficult 
to play football properly without boots; the curate 
might have remembered that. For the same reason 
races were unpopular; the runners were for the most 
part unshod; they were Arabs of the city, not of the 
desert ; their naked feet were used to a smooth pave- 
ment, but the turf on the common was prickly, and 
the gravel on the roads was sharp. Some, indeed, 
had shoes and some had boots, but of a kind moro 
likely to impede than to assist a rapid progress— 
more adapted for the slouching gait of the area-sneak 
than for the swift-footed athlete of the arena. ‘to 
roll singly or in couples down a steep bit of turi, to 
practise walking on the hands, or to push awkwardly 
and wrestle—these were the chief amusements of the 
day. And they appeared to be sufficient. Some of 


them, indeed, began to play pitch-and-toss for half- 
pence, but desisted when Mr. Sparrow or the curate 
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spoke to them, and did not begin again till they were 
out of sight. Others, who had brought their pipes 
with them, put them in their pockets when either of 
the teachers drew near, and answered civilly when 
they were addressed ; and some fow of them seemed 
pleased to enter into conversation with them. So 
there were some good influences at work besides the 
enjoyment of the hour. 

Dinner was ordered at two; but the company 
were all assembled long before that time, watching 
the unpacking of the hampers, and speculating upon 
the contents. Nott was busy here; although he 
attended at the school as usual for instruction, he 
did not consider himself any longer one of that lot. 
He was Mr. Sparrow’s servant, and must keep him- 
self select and respectable; he was reserved, there- 
fore, in his communications with the others, but not 
haughty—complacent, but not proud. Nott knew 
what was in the hampers, of course; he could have 
proclaimed the contents of every one of them—that 
was evident from his looks—but he was not going to 
let out his master’s secrets, not he. So he unpacked 
the viands, and laid them out as he was directed, 
within a space enclosed between some rails on the 
one side and the vans drawn up in a row on the 
other; and in reply to every expression of approval 
on the part of the ‘‘ chaps,” his usual answer was, 
“Oh! ah! yes! but ’taint like Broadstairs,” with 
many a nod and wink, designed to show how greatly 
his experience and advantages surpassed all theirs. 

There were no plates; a thick round of bread 
served the purpose, the cold boiled beef being sliced 
and laid upon it, and so handed round. There were 
no forks of silver or baser metal; the primitive in- 
ventions were sufficient on that occasion. There 
were no tumblers; ginger-beer fizzed out of the 
bottle direct into the drinker’s jaws, as if benevo- 
lently eager to assuage their thirst; bis dat qui cito 
dat oughi to have been the motto on those spouting 
bottles. It was a splendid feast! There was bread- 
and-cheese for those who liked to finish with it, 
which gave occasion to a great deal of wit and 
sarcasm. 

Pleasant as it was to see so many hungry people 
there enjoying themselves, there were some distress- 
ing thoughts inseparable from such a scene. The 
very strength of appetite which they brought with 
them, and which contributed so much to their appre- 
cation of the feast, was painfully suggestive of short 
commons past and to come. It was sad to think that 
such frugal fare should be to most of them so great 
a treat; and when grace was said, the evident 
strangeness of the ceremony to those who sat and 
wondered at it might probably be ascribed to the 
fact that they had never known the comfort of meet- 
ing together at their meals in domestic fashion, after 
the manner of civilised society, but were accustomed 
to snatch them independently of each other, how and 
when they could. 

Walking to and fro among the diners after the 
fragments had been gathered up, the plates having 
been eaten, like the tables of Aineas and his com- 
panions, Mr, Armiger observed a pile of bread-and- 
meat by the side of a boy who was lying upon tho 
turf, huddled together, with his eyes closed. He 
Went and touched the Jad, thinking he was asleep ; 
and he opened his eyes, and looked up at him 
Wearily and strangely. 

«What is the matter, my boy?” he said. 

I’m took badly, sir.” 
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‘“ Where do you feel bad?” 

‘‘ All over—cold ; and my head aches dreadful.” 

‘‘ Have you had any dinner?” 

“No, sir; I tried—I tried hard, but I couldn’t 
eat.” 

‘How long have you been bad?” 

“Since yesterday; but I didn’t want to lose the 
treat; it don’t come every day, and I couldn’t eat a 
bit, after all.” 

Mr. Sparrow came up at that moment. ‘ How 
hot he looks!’ he said; ‘‘and yet he’s shivering. 
I say! I hope he hasn’t got the fever.” 

“Tm very much afraid it may be so,’ said Mr. 
Armiger. ‘‘He comes from Paradise Court, and I 
know they have it there.” 

Presently others came and looked at him. 
eat too much,” said one. 
walk about,”? said another. 
fever,” said a third. 

They lifted him up, but he was sick and giddy. 
Finally, Mr. Sparrow procured a spring cart, and 
sent him home to Paradiso Court, Nott going with 
him to take care of him. 

This event cast a gloom over the spirits of many. 
Mr. Armiger was very anxious about this increase 
of fever in his parish; each new case brought a new 
care to his heart ; he had already had it in his mind 
to ask Mr. Goodchild to receive his wife and her 
baby into his house at Wandsworth until the epidemic 
should have passed, and he now resolved at once 
that he would do so. He found him wandering 
about and talking to himself, stroking his face as he 
was wont to do in times of doubt and trouble. He 
took his arm and was about to speak, when sud- 
denly a stout man, vulgarly dressed, stepped from 
behind a tree, and came hastily towards them. 
Another shabbier-looking individual followed him; 
both had thick sticks under their arms, and might 
very well have been mistaken for a brace of high- 
waymen. The first mentioned approached Mr. Good- 
child, and, addressing him by name, laid his hand 
upon him. ‘I want you, Mr. Goodchild,” said he. 
‘Suit of Simeon Slocum; here’s my warrant. 
Where shall I take you to?” 

Mr. Armiger stood aghast; but the story was soon 
told; there could be no more concealment now. A 
hasty conference was held; and as the only choice 
lay between the Queen’s Bench prison and a spong- 
ing-house kept by the sheriff’s officer, Moss Slocum, 
who turned out to be the father of the “ financial 
agent,’’ Mr. Goodchild’s creditor, it was decided that 
the prisoner should be conducted to the latter place 
until some measures could be taken for his release 

William Goodchild went with him, a cab being 
in waiting. Not long afterwards the ragged party 
clambered to their seats in the vans and went 
home, singing songs lustily in spite of their 
rags, and giving three cheers before they parted 
for the curate and teachers of their school. Mr. 
Armiger sat on the front van moodily, his heart full 
of care, thinking what he should say to his wife, whose 
father was in prison, and fearing what the next few 
days might bring forth for his fever-stricken parish- 
ioners and for his own troubled home. 

CHAPTER XII.—A SPONGING-HOUSK 

“Sir, you are very welcome to our house ; 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scout this breathing courtesy.” 
— Shakespeare. 

On the door of a dingy-looking private house in one 
of the strects leading from the Blackfriars Road 
KK 2 
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westward, the name Moss Slocum might be read upon 
a brass plate, but only by those who looked closely 
at it; for the plate was as dull and grimy as the rest 
of the building, and that was conspicuous for gloomi- 
ness among its gloomy neighbours. There were bars 
before the windows upstairs and down: and whenever 
the door was opened, a second door, of which the 
upper part resembled an iron gate, was to be seen 
beyond it; and one door was always closed and 
locked upon those who would enter or leave the 
house before the other was unlocked and opened. 
Through these two doors Mr. Goodchild passed with 
his son on the evening of the ragged holiday at 
Wimbledon, and after a brief interview with the 
master of the house, whose brass plate outside was a 
fair sample of the general appearance of the man 
himself, they were ushered upstairs into the coffee- 
room, as it was called, in which threo other debtors 
were already located. One of these was busy writing : 
the other two were playing cribbage. Moss Slocum 
had put the usual questions to his new guest, whether 
he would have a private room, what he would take, 
and so forth; but as all luxuries were costly in this 
establishment for impecunious debtors, and must 
be paid for in advance, a private room, for in- 
stance, being charged a guinea per diem, Mr. Good- 
child had resolved to dispenso with such accom- 
modation. 

William Goodchild remained with his father until 
locking-up time, and without much difficulty ex- 
tracted from him the whole history of his dealings 
with the younger Slocum. The officer who accom- 
panied them in the cab had told them a great deal 
about the Slocum family: ‘They were wonderful 
men of business,” he said, ‘‘ father and son, uncle 
and nevies; all over the town, they was; and all 
mixed up in business together, if not in partnership ; 
they had two or three pawnshops, with the winders 
full of plate and joolery, fit to make a swell go wild 
and tear his ’air; there was more nor one clothes 
department—ready made, new and old, besides ’ats 
and humbrellers; but Mr. Sim was, in his opinion, 
the most promising of all the family; ho had got on 
wonderful in the financial line, and was like to 
be a millinery before he died, let alono a clothes 
shop.” 

‘* Where did he live, Mr. Sim? Oh, sometimes 
on one branch and sometimes on another; and he 
had as many names as nesses ; and a very good thing 
too was a aylias, mind you, ’special when you want 
a aylibi, as might happen to any gen’lman.”’ 

Mr. Goodchild thought he should be glad of an 
alibi just then, and his hand moved almost uncon- 
sciously towards the handle of the cab door through 
the open window, at which the officer smiled and 
winked in a friendly and facetious manner at his 
prisoner, glancing at the same time towards his pal 
upon the box to see that he was all right. 

By the help of these and similar revelations, 
William Goodchild was able now to form an opinion 
as to the character of the man with whom his father 
had so unfortunately become entangled; and though 
it afforded no relief to his anxieties, but rather the 
contrary, he resolved that there should be no com- 
promise if he could prevent it, but that the business 
should be thoroughly sifted, and the rights and 
wrongs of it fully brought to light. 

At nine o’clock he was compelled to leave the 
house; ‘‘ Not but the key might be kept on longer, 
if desired, at five shillings the half hour,” the porter 








said, a grim-looking Cerberus, with only one head, 
but with more than enough hair on it for three, 
‘but the rules was nine.” So William Goodchild 
bade his father good-night, charging him to do 
nothing until he should call on him next day, and to 
hold no communication on the subject of his debt 
with either of the Slocums. 

“Tl make an appointment with Mr. Fisher 
come and see you to-morrow, dear father,” he said, 
‘‘he must investigate the matter and givo us proper 
advice ; we must not stir hand or foot without our 
lawyer now.” 

Mr. Goodchild thought that he had not much 
opportunity of stirring hand or foot, but he was 
mistaken. Scarcely had his son departed when the 
door of the coffee-room was opened, and ‘“ Mr. Sim” 
entered. He walked up to Mr. Goodchild and offered 
him his hand, and invited him to come with him into 
an adjoining room. 

‘‘ was obliged to do it, Mr. Goodchild,” he said; 
“T was very sorry, but I heard that you were going 
abroad, and I could not be left to bear the brunt of 
everything myself, now, could I? So I was obliged 
to do it, you see, and to do it sharp too.” 

“Abroad! I never thought of such a thing!” 

“Ah, well, it don’t signify now, you know;” and 
Mr. Slocum winked at his victim pleasantly, as much 
as to say, ‘‘you needn’t deny it; nothing to be 
ashamed of; very natural and clever.” 

“T tell you, sir,” said Mr. Goodchild, “that I 
never for one moment contemplated leaving home; 
my son had just returned from the Continent, and—” 

‘Ah, that was it, then; that was how the rumour 
got about; it’s all the same now, you know. Any- 
how, I was obliged to do it, for how could I tell 
which way it was? But come into tho next room, 
do; nothing to pay, you know; nothing extra for to- 
night.” 

Mr. Goodchild at first refused, but suffered him- 
self to be persuaded. He found a comfortable fire, 
with a kettle on the hob, and on the table spirits, 
glasses, and cigars. 

“There, Mr. Goodchild,” said Slocum, “make 
yourself comfortable; you need not be here long; 
but take a glass and a weed. ‘Don’t smoke?’ It’s a 
pity! I’m sure we can arrange this business in a 
triendly way. I would make any sacrifice myself 
rather than put you to inconvenience. It only wanis 
a little quiet contidential talk to make all right.” 

With such protestations Mr. Slocum persuaded his 
prisoner to sit down and listen patiently to what he 
had to say. He had a contract in his pocket ready 
for signature, making over the property at Wands- 
worth to him in satisfaction of his debt and costs, 
and used all his arts of persuasion and intimidation 
to induce Mr. Goodchild to execute it. 

‘‘Tt’s more than it’s worth, Mr. Goodchild, more 
than I should ever get by it; but I don’t like having 
a gentleman of your standing in such a place as this, 
I don’t indeed. You can be at liberty for the stroke 
of a pen, if you like; you can take a cab and get 
home before your son almost. I shall have to take 
the property in execution, if it is not made over to 
me in a friendly way, and then there will bo no end 
of costs and expenses, to say nothing of a long m- 
prisonment in the Bench, which is rather a different 
place from this, I can tell you. You couldn’t stay 
where you are more than two or threo days, if you 
wished it.” 

Poor Mr. Goodchild felt himself sorely tricd. He 
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walked about the little room, with his fingers playing 
irresolutely about his cheek and lips, and compared 
the ‘“‘ debt and costs’’ with the sum which the house 
had cost him, and wondered whether it would not be 
the best plan to scll it at once to Mr. Slocum, and 
have no more expense and trouble about it. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” he began. ‘It would 
be a great sacrifice; you would buy the house very 
cheap. If you would give mo two or three hundred 
pounds more for it, perhaps I might sell it.” 

“T couldn’t, my dear sir; I am offering too much 
already. But please yourself; I wished to save you 
trouble and expense, that’s all.” 

“T wish you had spoken about it when my son 
was here.” 

Again he walked about the room, Mr. Slocum 
waiting with assumed indifference, but putting in a 
word now and then, to stimulate his decision. 

“Tt’s getting late, Mr. Goodchild,” he said at 
length ; ‘‘ what will you do? Will you stay here and 
go to the Bench to-morrow, or take the pen?” 

Mr. Goodchild took the pen; he dipped it in the 
ink. 

“Tl send for a cab,” said Slocum; ‘you'll be at 
your own house in half an hour’s time.” 

His own house! Ah, but it would be his own no 
longer. He dropped the pen. No! he would not 
sign the document; his lawyer would be there next 
morning. He would wait, at all events, till he had 
seen him. So Mr. Slocum had to retire, vexed and 
baffled, at the moment when he had begun to con- 
gratulate himself on his success. 

A cold, yellow fog next morning made the coffee- 
room of the lock-up house look even more dingy and 
miserable than usual when Mr. Goodchild entered it. 
He had passed a sleepless night, partly in conse- 
quence of his own excited and unhappy frame of 
mind, and partly from causes indigenous to the house 
and bed. ‘There was a smell of stale tobacco-smoke 
in the room, and the dirty glasses which had been 
used last night still remained upon one of the tables, 
breakfast being laid upon another; the gentleman 
who had been writing on the previous evening was 
writing still, and might have been so engaged at the 
same spot all night; the other two were at breakfast, 
_ invited Mr. Goodchild to draw near and join 
them. 

“A gloomy day, sir!” said one of them. 

“Very gloomy.” 

“ Better indoors than out, such weather as this!” 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Goodchild answered, slowly ; 
“T shall be going out by-and-by, I believe.” 

“So shall I, sir—before evening, at all events.” 

“And I also,” said the other. 

“Tm going out to-day, so there will be no one left 
here,” said the man who had been writing, folding 
up his papers and looking out of the window with 
a sigh. ‘You don’t seem to have any appetite, 
sir,” he continued, addressing Mr. Goodchild, who 
Was sitting, with his eggs and bacon before him, 
looking both miserable and disgusted. Mr. Good- 
child sighed, and made no answer, but smoothed 
down his lips and chin with his fingers. 

‘Would you like to borrow arazor, sir?” said the 
other, winking to his neighbours; ‘they shave us 
pretty close here, though, and without much lather, 
don’t they ? ” 

“‘T shall not be hero long, I dare say,”’ Mr. Good- 


child answered ; “and if I am, I hope—I hope you 
will not.” 





“Thank you, sir; very kind of you, and very 
polite. Going through the court, sir?” 

“Court! what court?” 

‘Portugal Street—insolvent—whitewash ; you 
know.” 

“Oh no! I trust not—I trust not!” and Mr. 
Goodchild turned pale, and felt his heart beat with 
a new fear, not knowing but it might yet come to 
that, and feeling that he would almost as soon 
expiate his debts upon tho platform of Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol. After that, he withdrew to a seat in the 
window, and looked out between the bars, and 
through the fog, which appeared to lie thicker on 
the glass than anywhere else, into the street. 





ANTIQUARIAN GOSSIP ON THE MONTHS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PAST AND PRESENT,” 
August. 


Bae gathering in of the harvest at this season of 

nature’s abundance, some say, gave rise to the 
term Lammas, the name commonly given to the first 
day of the present month. Tho Yule of August was 
one of the four great pagan festivals of Britain, held, 
it appears, in celebration of the return of harvest. 
In after-times, however, when Christianity super- 
seded the pagan worship of this country, our fore- 
fathers still observed the day as a festival, making 
an offering of a loaf of bread made with new wheat; 
and from this circumstance the day was called ‘‘ Hlaf- 
mass,” ¢.¢., ‘‘ Loaf-mass,’’? which in course of time 
became abbreviated into Lammas. Some derivo it 
from Lamb-mass, because the tenants who held lands 
under the Cathedral Church in York, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter ad Vincula, were bound by their 
tenure to bring on this day a live lamb into the 
church at high mass; but it should be remembered 
that this custom was purely local, and it is, therefore, 
highly improbable that from it arose so popular a 
name as tho one in question. In the Salisbury 
Manuals of the fifteenth century, this day is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Benedictio Novorum Fructuum.’”’ Lam- 
mas is one of the four cross-quarter days of the year, 
as they are now denominated. Formerly, Whitsun- 
tide was the first, Lammas the second, Martinmas 
the third, and Candlemas the last. On this day also 
became payable the so-called ‘‘ Peter-pence,” a tax 
levied to the amount of a penny upon every hearth 
or chimney throughout England, and which was like- 
wise called ‘‘ Heard Penny,” or ‘‘ Rome Scot.” 

In London, Lammas Day is noted for an annual 
rowing match on the Thames between six young 
watermen, whose apprenticeship ends in the same 
year. Starting from the Old Swan at London Bridge, 
they row against an adverse tide as far as the White 
Swan at Chelsea, and whoever wins receives a prize 
consisting of a waterman’s coat and silver badge. 
This contest was originated by Thomas Dogget, a 
native of Dublin, and an actor of very great celebrity 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. In the 
year after George 1 came to the throne, ho gave a 
waterman’s coat and silver badge to be rowed for by 
six watermen on the first of August, being the anni- 
versary of the king’s accession to the throne. This 
he continued till his death, when it was found that he 
had left a certain sum of money, the interest of which 
was to be appropriated annually, for ever, to the pur: 
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chase of a like coat and badge.* This annual rowing 
match is the subject of a ballad-opera, by Charles 
Dibdin, first performed at the Haymarket Theatre in 
the year 1774, called ‘‘ The Waterman; or, the First 
of August.”” When the Prince of Wales visited the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers in their 
spacious hall at London Bridge, in 1863, a news- 
paper describing the event, says: ‘‘ With singular 
appropriateness and good taste, eighteen watermen, 
who had at various periods since the year 1824 been 
winners of Dogget’s Coat and Badge, arrayed in the 
garb which testifies to their prowess, and of which 
the Fishmongers’ Company are trustees, were substi- 
tuted for the usual military guard of honour in the 
vestibule.” 

Hutton} tells us that formerly the great annual 
feast at Coatham, in Yorkshire, was celebrated on 
the first Sunday after Lammas Day (old style), and 
called St. Wilfrid’s Feast, kept in commemoration of 
the prelate’s return from exile. On the evening 
before the feast commenced, the effigy of this 
favourite of the people, having been previously con- 
veyed some miles out of the town, made his public 
entry as if returning after a long absence, being met 
by crowds of people, who with shouts and acclama- 
tions welcomed the return of the prelate and patron. 
Sir Henry Piers, in his ‘‘ Description of Westmeath,” 
mentions a curious superstition practised in that 
locality by the inhabitants. ‘‘On the first Sunday 
in August,” he says, ‘‘they will be sure to drive 
their cattle into some pool or river, and therein 
swim them; they think no beast will live the whole 
year through unless it be thus drenched.” 

Vallancey, in his ‘‘ Collectanea de Rebus Hiber- 
nicis,” cites Cormac, Archbishop of Cashel, in the 
tenth century, in his Irish glossary, as informing us 
that, in his time, four great fires were lighted up on 
the four great festivals of the Druids, viz., in 
February, May, August, and November. It was 
once customary in England to give money to ser- 
vants on Lammas Day to buy gloves, hence,the 
term “‘ Glove-silver.”{ Itis mentioned among the 
ancient customs of the Abbey of St. Edmund, in 
which the clerk of the cellarer had twopence, the 
cellarer’s squire elevenpence, the granger ecleven- 
pence, and the cowherd a penny. 

Dr. Whitaker, in his “ History of Richmond” 
(vol. ii. p. 293), quotes a manuscript description of 
a rush-bearing observed in days gone by at Warton, 
in Lancashire, on St. Oswald’s Day (Aug. 5th), or the 
Sunday nearest to it. ‘‘The vain custom,” says the 
writer, “of dancing, excessive drinking, ete., having 
been many years laid aside, the inhabitants and 
strangers spend that day-in duly attending the service 
of thechurch, andmaking good cheer in private houses, 
and the next in several kinds of diversions, the chief 
of which is usually a rush-bearing, which is on the 
following manner. They cut hard rushes from the 
marsh, which they make up into long bundles, and 
then dress them in fine linen, silk ribbons, flowers, 
ete. Afterwards, the young women of the village 
who perform the ceremony that year take up the 
burdens erect, and begin the procession (precedence 
always being given to the churchwarden’s burden), 
which is attended not only with multitudes of people, 
but with music, drum, ringing of bells, and all other 





* See “ Every Day Book,” vol. ii. pp. 1062-1065. 
t ‘‘ Trip to Coatham,” 1810, p. 63. 
} Hampson’s ‘‘ Medii Evi Kalendarium” (vol, i. p 334). 





demonstrations of joy they are able to express, 
When they arrive at the church they go to the west 
end, and, setting down their burdens in the church, 
strip them of their ornaments, leaving the heads or 
crowns of them decked with flowers, cut paper, ete., 
in some part of the church, generally over the can- 
celli. Then the company return to the town and 
partake of a plentiful collation provided for that pur- 
pose, and spend the remaining part of the day in 
dancing about a maypole.” 

Formerly, a silver arrow was annually shot for 
by the scholars of Harrow School on the 4th of 
August. The competitors, we aro told, were arrayed 
in fancy dresses, made of red or green satin, 
decked with spangles; with silk sashes and caps. 
Whoever was successful enough to shoot within 
the three circles which surrounded the bull’s-cye 
was saluted with a concert of French horns; and 
he who first shot twelve times nearest the mark was 
proclaimed victor, and led in triumph from the 
butts to the town at the head of a procession of 
boys, carrying and waving the silver arrow. The 
entertainments of the day were concluded with a 
ball, given by the winner, in the schoolroom, to 
which all the neighbouring families were invited. 
(‘* Book of Days,” vol. ii. p. 177.) 

The 15th of August is the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, a festival celebrated with much grandeur and 
magnificence in the Romish Church. It was formerly 
observed in this country, in many places, with extra- 
ordinary rejoicings and pomp of theatrical worship 
in representation of the Assumption.* The vast 
unoccupied space in our old cathedrals, for which the 
modern spectator is sometimes unable to account, was 
the theatre wherein these spectacles and shows were 
performed by the monks, assisted by pompous machi- 
nery, which necessarily required a capacious area for 
working it. On Assumption Day it was customary 
to implore blessings upon herbs, plants, roots, and 
fruits, in allusion to which Googe, in his translation 
of ‘“‘ Neogeorgus,” has the following lines :— 


*¢ The blessed Virgin Marie’s feast hath here his place and time, 
Wherein departing from the earth she did the heaven clime; 
Great bundles then of herbs to church the people fast do 

beare, 
The which against all hurtful things the priest doth hallow 
theare ; 
Thus kindle they and nourish still the people’s wickedness, 
And vainly make them to believe whatsoever they express, 
For sundry witcherafts by these herbs are wrought, and divers 
charms, 
And cast into the fire are thonght to drive away all harmes.” 


“It is amusing,” says Smith, ‘ to see Neogeorgus 
condemning the ignorant people for their foolish 
credulity, and yet implying his own belief in witch- 
craft. Thus each-age laughs at the mistakes of its 
precursor, as each in turn will probably be laughed 
at by its successor.” 

St. Roche’s Day (August 16th) was ancicntly kept 
like a wake, or great harvest-home, when dancing in 
the evening, in the churchyard, finished the day’s 
merry-making. The phrase, ‘‘ Sound as a roach,” is 
thought by some to have been derived from the 
legends connected with this saint, who is said to have 
devoted himself especially to the sick, and was conse- 
quently deemed the patron. of all who were aiflicted 
with the plague. Among the extracts from the 





* Sntith’s “Festivals,” 1831, p. 152, 
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churchwardens’ accounts of St. Michael, Spurrier 
Gate, in the city of York, printed in Nichols’s “ Illus- 
trations of Ancient Manners,” we find the following : 
“1518. Paid for writing of St. Royke Masse, 9d.” 

It was an ancient practice at Croyland Abbey 
until the time of Edward rv, to give little knives to 
all comers on St. Bartholomew’s Day (August 24th), 
in allusion to the knife wherewith this apostle is said 
to have been flayed alive. Many of these knives, of 
yarious sizes, have been found in the ruins of the 
abbey and in the river. A coat, borne by the reli- 
gious fraternity of the abbey, quarters three of them, 
with three whips of St. Guthlac, a scourge celebrated 
for the virtue of its flagellations.* These are en- 
graved by Mr. Gough, in his ‘‘ History of Croyland 
Abbey.” In a curious book, entitled ‘‘ New Essayes 
and Characters, by John Stephens the younger, of 
Lincolne’s Inne, Gent. 16381,’? we read:—‘ Like a 
bookseller’s shoppe on Bartholomew Day, at London, 
the stalls of which are so adorn’d with Bibles and 
Prayer-bookes, that almost nothing is left within but 
heathen knowledge.”” Formerly, on the anniversary 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day, the great Smithfield fair 
took place, the only real fair held within the City of 
London. It originated in a grant from Henry I, in 
the year 1133, to a monk named Rayer, or Rahere, 
who had been his minstrel and jester, and had 
founded the Priory of St. Bartholomew, in later 
times transformed into a hospital. After flourishing 
for about seven centuries and a half, it was at last 
discontinued in the year 1855. Originally this fair 
was established for trading purposes, but in process 
of time shows and diversions of all sorts, mostly of a 
very coarse character, with exhibitions of wild beasts, 
ete., were introduced, which caused such a scene of 
disorder and confusion, that effectual means were 
taken for its suppression. 

In years gone by it was customary for the members 
of the Corporation of London, some time in the 
month of August, to go up the Thames in gaily- 
decorated barges, for the purpose of marking, or 
“nicking,” theirswans. On reaching Barnes Elms 
they landed, and partook of a sumptuous collation. 
The practice was called ‘‘ Swan-hopping,” but incor- 
rectly so, as on referring to ancient statutes, we find 
the correct term to be ‘‘Swan-upping,” from the 
swans being taken up and nicked. Among the 
Loseley manuscripts there is an original roll of swan- 
marks, showing the beaks of the swans to have been 
notched with stars, chevrons, the initials of the 
owners’ names, or other devices. Tho old inn sign 
of the ‘Swan with two necks,” is undoubtedly a 
corruption for the ‘‘ Swan with two nicks.” 





THE BORDER LANDS OF ISLAM. 
V.— ALBANIA. 


TE border lands on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic stretch from Northern Greece to the 
Save, and embrace Albania and the contiguous 
countries of Dalmatia and Croatia. Turkey has had 

bania in more or less complete possession since 
shortly after the conquest of Constantinople. Dal- 


—e———— 





; see “Every Day Book,” vol, i. p. 1131. 
“ Pa interesting account cf Bartholomew Fair consult Morley’s 
wih ; Ts of Bartholomew Fair,” 1859 ; also the “History and Origin of 
Olomew Fair,” published by Arliss and Huntsman, 1808, 
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matia, now part of the Austrian dominions, belonged 
| in the middle ages to Hungary; but in the fifteenth 
century it fell to Venice, and was for a time the 
object of keen contentions between the Turks and the 
Venetians. The ancient kingdom of Croatia, which, 
like other lands on the Save and the Danube, suffered 
terribly from Turkish invasions, has been rent in 
twain; the greater part became Hungarian, and is 
now Austrian territory, while the remainder belongs 
to Turkey. Of these lands of the Adriatic, we shall 
in this paper treat of Albania. 

When Gibbon wrote, in the end of last century, 
Europe was so entirely ignorant of this region that he 
could speak of it as “‘a country within sight of Italy, 
and yet less known than the interior of America.” 
Conterminous with the ancient Epirus and with the 
southern provinces of ancient Illyria, with the waters of 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean laving it on the west, 
Albania is severed from other Turkish provinces on 
the east by the Pindus and Scardus mountains. On 
its southern frontier lies Greece, while to the north 
it is bounded by Montenegro and Servia. Its extent 
from north to south is about two hundred and fifty 
miles, and from the sea eastward its breadth varies 
from one hundred to thirty miles. Albania is a land 
of pasturages, forests, and mountain solitudes. With 
but slight traces of cultivation, and without roads, it 
it is to be traversed by the traveller only through 
difficult passes and defiles. In the northern and 
central portions the mountains are intermixed with 
lakes and fertile plains; but in the south the eleva- 
tions are barren and the vales narrow. Speaking of 
Albania, Dr. Arnold has said that ‘‘ it is one of those 
ill-fated portions of the earth which, though placed 
in immediate contact with civilisation, has remained 
perpetually barbarian.” The Albanians, or Albanese, 
as they are sometimes termed, know nothing of their 
origin; they are supposed to be the aboriginal people 
of the country driven southwards by the Slavonic 
immigrants who settled in Dalmatia and the adjoin- 
ing provinces during the decline of the Roman em- 
pire. This supposition is strengthened by the fact 
that the characteristics attributed by Strabo to the 
ancient inhabitants are possessed by the Albanians 
of the present day. They live for the most part now 
as they did of old—in villages scattered among tho 
mountains, or in green glades opening amid the 
forests, supporting themselves by pasturage, attended 
by fierce dogs, always wearing arms, and with the 
outward habits retaining much of the restlessness of 
barbarians. 

The Albanians are not less distinct in race 
and language from their conquerors, the Ottomans, 
than from their neighbours, the Greeks and Slavs. 
They are not merely a tribe, they are a nation; and, 
though with marked physical and mental differ- 
ences, they yet possess characteristics in a greater 
or less degree common toall. Finlay, in his History 
of the Greek Revolution, describes them generally as 
‘‘ proud, insolent, turbulent, and greedy of gain, but 
honest and truthful.” In contrast to the races 
around, they boast of themselves as Albanian, and 
they speak unwritten dialects of what is essentially 
the same language. They are all warlike, and averso 
to agricultural labour, and all capable of using tho 

sword and long gun. This latter weapon they con- 
stantly carry either for ornament or use, whether 
engaged in tilling their fields or tending their flocks. 
It is slung across the shoulder, and with it they move 
about with ease, or run up hills with the greatest 
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agility. But though the Albanians may be termed 
a nation, they are a nation without conscious political 
unity, and with no power of political construction. 
They call themselves Skipetar—that is, in their own 
tongue, Highlanders. By the Ottomans they are 
termed Arnaouts. Composed of various tribes, or 
clans, and using dialects which differ according to 
geographical position, they are broadly divided into 
the two great tribes of the Ghegs and the Tosks; 
although it may be said that these names do not 
cover all the several Albanian clans. The former in- 
habit Northern, or Illyrian, and the latter Southern, 
or Epirotic Albania. With the general resemblance 
referred to, the two great tribes differ as much from 
each other as do the physical features of their re- 
spective provinces. The Tosks, it is highly probable, 
correspond to the ancient Epirots, and the Ghegs 
to the Illyrians. They bear to each other an uncon- 
cealed ill-will, and when serving in the Turkish 
armies, it is difficult to keep them from broils and 

uarrels. The dialect of the extreme south of 

Ibania bears to that of the extreme north much the 
same relation as German does to Danish. In all but 
the simplest things there is mutual unintelligibility. 
Recent philological research has pronounced the 
A-banian language to be an independent branch of 
the Indo-European family. Humboldt has termed 
it, “The floating plank of a vessel that has been 
sunk in the ocean of time and lost for ages.” It 
is harsh and guttural, and is mixed with many 
Greek, Turkish, and Slavonic words. 

Looking at the religious profession of the Albanians, 
we find them almost equally divided into Moham- 
medans and Christians. The Christians are com- 
posed of adherents of the Greek Church and of 
Roman Catholics. Roughly speaking, the Christian 
Ghegs are Roman Catholics, while the Christian 
Tosks are of the orthodox, or Greek communion. 
The Mohammedan population is most numerous in 
the central portion of the country, and it is entirely 
composed of renegades, or the descendants of rene- 
gades, from both of these branches of the Christian 
faith. After generally holding out until the seven- 
teenth century, the Albanians apostatised in whole 
masses or tribes. The causes which led to this were 
the same which obtained in Bosnia and other Turkish 
provinces. The change was made entirely from 
political or worldly motives—to escape persecution, 
or for the sake of enjoying Turkish dignities, or 
such other advantages of social superiority as are to 
be derived from professing the governing religion. 
The total number of the population of Albania, 
Moslems and Christians together, may be reckoned at 
a million. Numerous colonies of these mountaineers 
settled in Greece during the Middle Ages, and nearly 
a fourth of the inhabitants of that kingdom is at 
the present day Albanian alike in race and language. 
These residents in Greece are, however, becoming 
fast Hellenized, and are allowing their peculiar 
speech and customs to fall into disuse. Large 
numbers of Albanians have also settled in the south 
of Italy and in Sicily. 

The Tosks of the south differ from their brethren 
the Ghegsof the north, both in physique and character. 
The former have an affinity to the graceful, intelli- 
gent, and fickle Greeks, while the Ghegs, on the 
contrary, are of a sturdy and hardy type, and those 
settled on the Slavonic borders have a strong tinge 
of Slavonic blood. The Albanian of old Servia is, 
for instance, taller and more stalwart than the Alba- 
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nian of Epirus; he is besides cleaner in person, and 
his dress more resembles the Montenegrin costume 
than that of the white-kilted Tosks of the south, 
The dress of the natives of South Albania, when 
quite clean and new, has been pronounced the most 
elegant of any in the Turkish empire. It has been 
adopted as the national dress of Greece. 

The picturesque Albanian costume did not escape 
the notice of Lord Byron when travelling in the 
country. In “Childe Harold” he speaks of — 


“ The wild Albanian, kirtled to his knee, 
With shawl-clad head and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroider’d garments fair to see.” 


Lord Byron makes also in prose the following 
reference to the people :— 

‘The Arnaouts, or Albanese, struck me forcibly 
by their resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland 
in dress, figure, and manner of living. Their very 
mountains seemed Caledonian, with a kinder climate. 
The kilt, though white ; the spare, active form; their 
dialect, Celtic in- its sound, and their hardy habits, 
all carried me back to Morven. No nation are so 
detested and dreaded by their neighbours as the 
Albanese ; the Greeks hardly regard them as Chris- 
tians, or the Turks as Moslems ; and they are, in fact, 
a mixture of both, and sometimes neither.” 


Lord Broughton (then Mr. Hobhouse), who travelled | 
with Lord Byron in South Albania, says:—‘ The | 


Albanians are generally of middle stature, muscular 
and straight, and particularly small about the loins; 
their chest is full, their necks long, cheek-bones pro- 
minent, eyes of a lively expression, and in colour blue 
or hazel, and but seldom black.’ The women the 
same writer describes as ‘tall, strong, and not ill- 
looking, but bearing in their countenances all the 
marks of wretchedness, bad treatment, and hard 
labour.” 

Prior to the Turkish conquest of Constantinople, 
Albania was split up into small principalities, whose 
temporary union, under George Castriot, or Scander- 
beg, was capable of resisting for twenty-four years 
the whole force of the Ottoman arms. Scanderbeg 
died at Alessio in 1466, and after his death the pro- 
vinces fell into the hands of Mahomet the Great, 
who with an army besieged and took Scodra. In the 
reign of Bajazet Albania was partly recovered, and 
it was not until the time of Sultans Soliman and 
Selim 1 that the Turks got firm hold of the country. 

With the death of Scanderbeg all hope of suc- 
cessful resistance to the Turks passed away from his 
countrymen. The body of the hero does not even 
rest among them. It was torn from tho ground by 
the Turks, and from his bones were constructed 
amulets, which were supposed to inspire courage into 
the wearer on the battle-field. But his name 1s 
familiar throughout Albania, and even in Southern 
Italy, among the descendants of those who emigrated 
from the country, he is still the hero of popular 
songs. ; 

After long centuries, and in quite recent times, 
another Albanian made a conspicuous figure in the 
eyes of- Europe. This was the celebrated Ali Pasha. 
Ali was originally a simple chief, and so little educated 
that it is a disputed point as to whether he was able to 
write. Gradually, by force and fraud, he made him- 
self master of nearly the whole country. It was when 
in the height of his power that he was visited by 
Lord Byron at his distant palace at Tapelemi. 
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Failing to find the chief in his capital of Joannina, 
the poet says that— 


‘* He pass’d bleak Pindus, Acherusia’s lake, 
And left the primal city of the land, 
And onwards did his further journey take, 
To greet Albania’s chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloedy hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold ; 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Tur] their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold.” 


ALBANIA. 





recente 
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was assassinated, and his head sent to Constantinopie. 
Since the fall of the notorious Ali Pasha in 1822, 
and the perfidious massacre of the Albanian beys, 
which occurred at Monastir in 1830, Albania has 
continued a peaceable province of the Turkish 
empire. ; ; 
Monastir, situate near the Albanian border, is the 
head-quarters of one of the six large divisions of the 
Turkish army. It is the military centre of this part 
of European Turkey, and otherwise a placo of im- 
portance. Hero the roads meet from Salonica on 
the Aigean, from Durazzo on the Adriatic, and from 








MONASTIR. 


fo the account of the poct we append a brief 
description of Ali’s personal appearance from tho 
penofhis friend. ‘‘ Ali Pasha,” says Lord Broughton, 
“is a short man, with a very pleasing face, fair and 
round, and with blue, quick eyes, which never scttled 
into Turkish gravity.” Nothing but a certain 
romance which attaches to his career, and, perhaps, 
the allusions to him in “ Childe Harold,” will suffice 
to invest the name of Ali Pasha with an interest for 
posterity. Ferocious and selfish to a degree, without 
4 spark of patriotism or humanity, his acts of cruelty 
make him indeed one of the monsters of history. 

Ali’s power was at length overthrown by Mah- 


moud it. Surrounded in his capital by Turkish troops, 
the chief surrendered on a promise that his life should 
® spared; but the promise was disregarded. Ho 





Adrianople in the interior. It is thus tho point to 
which the surrounding Albanian, Bulgarian, and 
Greek races severally converge. A British consulate 
was established at Monastir in 1851, at a time when 
the Christian races were suffering much wrong and vio- 
lence from the Mohammedans, and when brigandago 
widely prevailed. Through tho efforts of the English 
consul, some of the worst evils of this state of things 
were mitigated. Albanian brigandage and Moham- 
medan outrage are, however, still too prevalent. 
Monastir is beautifully situated at the extremity of a 
great and fertile plain, flanked by a majestic range 
of mountains, amid which the snow-clad crest of 
Peristeri attains a height of 7,500 feet. The town 
has a large population of mixcd races, a great extent 
of barracks and public buildings, wide and well-paved 
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streets, with a general cleanness and neatness of the 
houses. A river runs through the town, which is 
crossed by numerous bridges of wood. We make 
special mention of Monastir because it is the key by 
which the Turks hold Albania. It commands equally 
the northern and southern divisions, and is the best 
point from which troops can be moved to operate 
either against the Tosks of the south, or the Ghegs 
of the north. 

The cities of Orchrida, Elbrassan, and Berat, 
occupy positions near the centre of the country. 
Joannina, the capital of Southern Albania, the 
head-quarters of Ali Pasha’s power, and the place 
where his headless body lies, is thus described by 
Lady Strangford :—‘‘ The city, which is very white 
and, at a distance, marble-looking, is well shaped—a 
graceful bow advancing into the lake—and imbedded 
in the most brilliant verdure of meadows and rich 
gardens. Tho lake bends gently round it, while on 
the other side of the water the mountains rise up 
proudly until they are overtopped by three groups of 
the snowy Pindus heights. Opposite thecity stands the 
island on which Ali Pasha was murdered, and dotted 
about among the houses appear scores of mosques and 
minarets.” The town is in a state of general deca- 
dence and poverty, and without any building of 
remarkable beauty or object of historical interest, 
save as associated with the despot Ali. The 
Albanian Mussulmans of Joannina are detested by 
the Osmanlis and hated by the Greeks. ‘Like all very 
ignorant persons,” to take the opinion of her lady- 
ship, ‘they think themselves the finest people in 
the world, and boast of their quarrelsomeness as tho 
best proof of their heroism.” 

In Northern Albania the chief town is Scodra, on 
the Lake of Scodra, which is clearly visible from the 
Montenegrin mountains. The town is said to con- 
tain a population of 27,000 souls. The seat of a 
pasha, it is by far the most important place in this 
part of Turkey, and has been held by Scanderbeg 
and other Albanian chiefs in rebellion against the 
central authority. Since 1832, however, the Ottoman 
flag has waved peacefully over its battlements. Of 
Scodra the same may be said as of most other 
Turkish towns—‘ Natural advantages unimproved ; 
trade hampered; streets ill built; houses decaying; 
inhabitants ignorant and misruled.” 

From the castle height of Scodra, in a south-east 
direction, the snow-capped mountains of tho Mirdite 
Albanians are visible. The Mirdites have the 
reputation of being the fiercest and most warlike of 
all the Albanians. They hold themselves as an in- 
dependent and unconquered tribe, and are ruled over 
by a prince of their own, a descendant, it is said, 
of Scanderbeg. In this respect they resemble the 
Slavic Montenegrins; but, as in race, so do they 
differ in religion. The Mirdites are all Roman 
Catholics. To the north of Scodra, and on the 
borders of Montenegro, among the mountains, are 
ten villages inhabited by another separate tribe—the 
Clementi—who are, with a few Mohammedan excep- 
tions, also of the Western Church. 

Old Servia, the seat of the former Servian king- 
dom, is included in consular reports as part of 
Northern Albania. The population is about half a 
million, consisting of Serbs, of the Greek Church, 
and of Ghegs, partly Mussulman and partly Roman 
Catholic. Tho Osmanli are represented by a few 
troops and governors of towns. In the year 1690 
37,000 Serb families, to escape Mohammedan op- 
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pression and intolerance, passed from old Servia to 
found new settlements on the banks of the Save and 
the Danube, and peopled a large portion of that 
celebrated military frontier district which so long 
served to protect Austria from the aggressions of 
the Turks. This military frontier system, so long 
upheld by Austria, is in process of dissolution ; the 
eastern portion has already been done away with. 

The Turkish armies are largely supplied with 
troops from the Mohammedans of Albania. They 
make excellent soldiers—brave, hardy, and enter- 
prising, and are especially fitted for mountain war. 
fare. Any successes gained by the Turks in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina have been chiefly owing to 
Albanian troops. 

‘‘ Formed by nature to be warriors,’”’ says Ranke, 
“with bedily endowments which fitted them equally 
to endure the hardships of campaigns in distant 
lands, and to excel in thoso modes of warfaro 
adapted to their native country, the Albanians were 
considered the best soldiers of the Porte, and ob- 
tained, as it were, a monopoly of military service. 
They have fought out all the intestine wars of the 
empire in Arabia and Egypt, as well as in Greece, 
from the Euphrates to the Drina.” 

The warlike and faithful character of the Albanian 
soldiers is indeed one of the main supports on which 
the Ottoman power rests in these portentous times, 
and on this head we may again quote from the 
graphic and not less accurately descriptive verse of 


Lord Byron :— 


‘* Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need ; 
Their wrath how deadly ! but their friendship sure, 
When gratitude or valour bids them bleed, 
Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may lead.” 


Looking at what scems, sooner or later, inevitable 
—the termination of Mohammedan rule in Europe— 
it is difficult to foresee what would in such an event 
be the futuro of the warlike Albanians. They 
possess, as we have seen, no national cohesiveness 
nor—unlike the Slavs and Greeks—any common 
political aspirations. Tho Christians of the Greek 
and Roman communions are mutually antipathetie; 
and between the Christians and their Mussulman 
countrymen there is distrust and aversion. By 
embracing Mohammedanism, one-half of the people 
have cut themselves off from whatever civilising 
influences are wrapped up in the professed forms ot 
the prevailing Christianity, and they have, in fact, 
become by thei apostasy doubly conquered, and in 
their own land an alien race. The Albanian Mussul- 
man is a creature equally without a past and a 
future, and by continuing the devotee of a fatalistie 
and stagnant belief, he is incapable of improvement 
and progress. This may, however, be said, that as 
his adherence to the Koran is comparatively but ® 
thing of yesterday, and brought about maiuly by 
worldly motives, he may, when tho tide turns, 
return also to the faith of his fathers, and claim his 
own in the religious traditions and brighter prospe 
of his Christian countrymen. In that case, t° 
southern Albanians would naturally in a body grav 
tate to Greece, and the northern, or Gheg tribes; 
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ALBANTA. 


seck alliance with the Slavs. There is undoubtedly 
among the Slavic denizens of the Adriatic and the 
Danube, more or less developed, the hopeful ele- 
ments of civilisation and progress ; but what political 
or national reconstruction events may have in store, 
even for them, it is perhaps vain to anticipate. Servia 
and Montenegro will scarcely be disposed to shelter 
themselves under the extended rule either of Russia | 
orof Austria; rather may we look for an independent 
Southern Slavonic State, or an enlarged Servia; or, 
what is not less probable, a community of separate 
Slavonic States in federal union. 
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‘The independence of the Slavic provinces will, 
when achieved, there is no doubt, powerfully affect 
Albania ; but it must be confessed that at the present 
surmises as to the future of either the Tosk or 
Gheg tribes are premature. We have spoken of the 
Albanians as they are, and it is evident that the 


| religious enlightenment of this interesting people, 


along with their moral and social elevation, is more 
vital to their well-being than any form of political 
reconstruction, or any mere exchange of Christian 
for Moslem rule. Why are missions to these regions 
so long neglected? 


AMERICAN MYTHS: AS RELATED TO PRIMITIVE IDEAS OF RELIGION. 


BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., MONTREAL, 


II.—MANITOUS 


HE American in still another point conformed to 
the most primitive and also most modern reli- 
gious tendencies of his Eastern brethren. He 
believed in an infinity of inferior spirits, good and 
evil, haunting particular places, attached as guardian 
angels or genii to certain persons, families, and 
tribes, of various powers and propertics, and of 
which any object, animate or inanimate, might be 
the emblem or material representative. Throughout 
the whole of the vast Algonquin family, these spirits 
were designated by the word ‘ Manitou,” which 





AND TOTEMS, 


and has existed alike among the most rude and 
refined of the nations of the Old World. 

This subordinate worship of the manitous neces- 
sarily formed a large part of the practical religion of 
the individual, and cbscured the perception of the 
Supreme God. Its resemblance to the early beliefs 
in seraphim, genii, and guardian spirits, saints and 
angels, must occur to every one, and need not bo 
followed in detail. Nor need we doubt that the samo 
faith existed among the primitive men whose bones 
are found in the caves of Europe. The fishes, rein- 


Fi, 1.—TOTEMS OF CHIEFS OF THE PENOBSCOT INDIANS, appended to a treaty made with the English at Casco Bay, 1727. 
(From the Archives of Nova Scctia.) 


rminds us of the ancient Pelasgic or Etruscan 
“Manes” of the Romans, and the ‘ Menim,”’ fates 
or destinies, of the Chaldseans and primitive Arabians. 
Under other names they wero worshipped by the 
western and northern tribes, and the belief in them 
seems to have been universal throughout America. 
Evil manitous were to bo deprecated by offerings, 
and good manitous were special tutelary spirits to 
whom was committed the care of human interests. 
Every man or woman might possess such a spirit 
guardian, who was revealed in the course of a pro- 
tracted fast, undertaken for the purpose at the time 
of enteriug into manhood or womanhood. The 
guardian genius usually revealed himself in the 
guise of some materia: object, and this became at 
once the emblem of the manitou and the totem, or 
armorial bearing of the person. It was pictured on 
his shield and other weapons ; it was tattoocd on his 
body ; it became his designation ; to it he made vows 
mM circumstances of doubt and difficulty, and offered 





sacrifices of such things as he valued. (Jig. 1.) | 
It 1s scarcely necessary to add that the idea of certain | 
animals and plants being sacred to or emblematic of 


ES, , . a . . = 
paruciiar gois is not confined to America. It exists | 


deer, and mammoths carved on their bone imple- 
ments were not merely works of art, undertaken to 
amuse idle hours. As interpreted by American 
analogies they were the sacred totems of primeval 
hunters and warriors, and the rows of dots and 
scratches, which have been called ‘ tallies,” are the 
records of offerings made to these guardian spirits, 
or of successes achieved under their influence. Some 
of the strangely-formed bone sceptres of these ancient 
caves may have had the farther significance of being 
the batons or rattles of medicine men or prophets who 
were supposed to be specially inspired by manitous, 
and hence to be themselves veritable ‘‘ Manties,”’ or 
men identified with the manitous, and uttering their 
commands. (7%. 2). 

Like the American nations, the prehistoric peoples 
of Lurope had also pictographs representing impor- 
tant events. In the first part of the “ Leliquie 
Aquitanice” such a representation, on a piece of deer’s 
antler, has been figured. It is from the Dordogno 
caves, and the learned editors avow themselves 
unable to attach any meaning to it. An American 
Indian would, however, readily decipher it, and his 
reading, if I am not much mistaken, would be this: 
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It represents &@ man walking with a burden or 
weapon upon his shoulder. Behind him is the sea 
(indicated by marks representing the waves), and in 
it swims a large eel. Meeting the man on the other 
side are two horses (indicated by their heads). Tho 
intention is to show the annual migration of the 
owner of the object from the sea, where he subsisted 
on fish, to the inland regions, where he hunted wild 
horses. The number of bars representing the waves 
has perhaps the additional meaning of indicating 
how many times he had performed this migration ; 
and on the opposite side of the piece of bone are two 
heads of the aurochs, which was perhaps his totem, 
or distinctive mark. Such a pictograph might, how- 
ever, admit of a more precise interpretation. The 
aggressive attitude of the eel, with open mouth near 
the heel of the man, and the helpless and tame aspect 
of the horses, with the hasty movement of the man 
bending under his burden, may indicate an escape 
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territorial claims, and is also curious as an illustyg. 
tion of the use of totems. Jig. 3 is an outling 
of the French pictograph, which the editor of 
the ‘‘ Reliquie”’ will excuse mo for copying in con. 
sideration of the explanation above given. 
In connection with the worship of manitous is the 
veneration of sacred places, of remarkablo groves 
and trees, of strangely formed rocks, and of waterfalls 
each of which is supposed to havo its resident spirit, 
to whom offerings are made by the passing traveller. 
Rocks, more especially, have impressed the minds of 
primitive men in this way; and hence we have vast 
numbers of traditional sacred stones and sculptured 
stones, carved with the totems of their resident 
manitous, or with those of visitors desirous of pro- 
wa, eer A remarkable example is that of the 
Roches Percées on the plains of Western Manitoba, a 
province which derives its name from tho manitoy 
supposed to haunt a wave-beaten rock in one of its 














Fig. 2—ToTeMs oF FAMILIES OF THE REINDEER AGE IN FRANCE.—From Christie and Lartct, 

















Fig. 3.—PICTOGRAPH ON A PIECE OF REINDEER HORN FROM A CAVE IN THE DoRDOGNE.—Aficr Christio and Lartct. 


from an inundation rather than an ordinary migra- 
tion. That even this may not be a strained interpre- 





lakes. These rocks are the fantastically worn and 
eroded outcrop of certain sandstones of the Lignite 


tation may be seen from the Chippewa pictograph | Tertiary series, rising alone in tho midst of a bound- 
reduced from Schoolcraft (Fig. 4), which indicates the | less prairie country, and striking the imagination of 


wishes of certain tribes with reference to certain | the traveller by a resemblance 


ruined buildings. 
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made with hands,’ nor even in shrines of nature’s 
workmanship, and regards these as merely the 
dwellings of the subordinate agents who must obey 
the commands of the Great Spirit. 

We can see in such a natural temple as the Roches 
Percées the original of the megalithic monuments 
which strike the imagination of the European anti- 
quary, and also of the cave-like temples of ancient 
Egypt, of the massive teocallis of Mexico and Central 








lustrg. One of them forms a natural archway, resembling a 
outli fragment of an Egyptian temple, and is a veritable 
itor a cathedral to all the wandering tribes of the West. 
n : Standing awe-stricken before this strange piece of 
con- nature’s architecture, the Indian makes some simple 
s is th offering, invokes the guardian spirit of the shrine, and 
: perhaps engraves on the sandstone the mark of his 
bart own totem. The figures below (J%g. 5) show some of the 
! spirit marks thus mado; and their resemblance in style to 
aveller, : 
inds of f: 
ve vast 
Iptured 
esident =F 
of pro- i 
tofthe | 
itoba,a = fe 
aanitou =| 
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Fig. 4.—AMERICAN PICTOGRAPH FROM SoMooLCcRAFT, taken from a petition presentcd to the President of the United States, and indicating-that 
the chiefs represented by the totems of the crane, the marten, the bear, and the cat-fish, are of one mind and one heart with reference to 
the possession of certain lakes indicated in the rude map below them. 





those on prehistoric implements of Europe must strike 
every one. Some of them are of course quite modern, 
7 but no ono knows how far back in past ages these 
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America, and even of our own huge cathed1al piles. 
All are but the attempts of more civilised man to 
rival or surpass the grottoes and sculptured rocks 
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Fig. 5.—TOTEMS SCULPTURED ON THE ROCHES PERckEs, from tracings by Mr. G. M. Dawson. 


rocks have been venerated by the red man, who 
places on them his totem, or that of his tribe, with 
the same feeling with which an Englishman regards 
& monument in Westminster Abbey. The Indian, 
however, with an older and truer faith than that of 
many who despise or malign his simple worship, 
knows that the Most High “ dwelleth not in temples 
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which were revered by his remote ancestors as making 
more apparent to their untaught fancies the reality 
of the spiritual world with which fallen man seeks 
communion hy so many quaint and strange devices, 
ever secking to know God, yet ever confounding the 
creature with the Creator. 

The fasts for manitous are connected with some of 
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the most poetical tales of the American Indians— 


tales which rival in felicity of conception those of the | 


ancient Greeks, however rude in expression. Ono of 
these, belonging to the Chippewas, and given in 
detail by Schoolcraft, may be summarised as follows: 
—A young man had reached the age proper for the 
manitou fast. His mother built him a lodge in a 
retired place, and he took up his abode therein and 
began his fast. At first his mind occupied itself 


with the shrubs and flowers around his shelter; and | 


| animal, 
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This has a bearing on the significance which we arg 
to attach to the carving supposed to represent the 
mammoth, found in one of these caves, and which hag 
so often been figured and described as an evidencg 
that man existed before the disappearance of this 
That some great warrior or chief of the 


| Paleolithic age had the mammoth for his armorial 


thinking of the goodness of the Great Spirit in giving | 


so many varied gifts to man, he prayed that he might 
dream of something likely to be of use to his people. 
On the third day, while lying weak and faint in his 
bed, he saw a young stranger approach dressed in 
green robes and with a green plume. 
himself as a messenger trom the Great Spirit, sent to 


bearing and for the emblem of his guardian geniyg 
is no doubt significant of a time when the creature 
was known, at least by tradition. Anything beyond 
that it does not certainly prove, any more than the 


| figure of St. George and the dragon on an English 
| coin would show that the saint and the dragon sur. 


| vived to the times of the Georges. 


| might, like the manatee carved on the pipes of the 
He announced | 


grant his request, and invited the youth to a wrest- | 


ling match. Weak though he was, he endeavoured 


enough,” and vanished. 
a third day, and the wrestling match was renewed, 


Such a totem 


Ohio mound-builders, refer to an animal of a distant 
country, from which the owner or his ancestors had 
migrated, or with which they had intercourse. It 


| might also be handed down as an heirloom for a vast 
to obey, and after long trial his visitor said, ‘It is | 


He returned a second and | 


but the young man seemed to grow stronger with | 


each contest, notwithstanding his abstinence. At 
length, on the seventh day of the fast, the youth, 
with a supernatural access of strength, overcame his 
visitor, threw him on the ground, and, obeying his 


directions, stripped him of his vest and plumes and | 


buried him in the earth. He visited the place again 


length he saw green blades spring up, and as the 
ears of grain, and then in triumph the youth led his 


father to the spot and showed him the ripened crop 
of maize. 


number of generations, and might pass from tribe to 
tribe. Its actual last possessors might thus never 
have seen the mammoth, though they must have 
known it by tradition. Some of the Algonquin 
tribes had a tradition of the mammoth or mastodon 
as a great elk with an arm projecting from its 
shoulder, and the Micmacs represent the bones of 
the mastodon as belonging to gigantic beavers which 
their great hero Glooscap destroyed. The mammoth 


| was in any case the symbol of some prehistoric man 
and again, carefully removing every weed, and at | 


or tribe of France: and in the cave of Bruniquel we 


| find, along with beautiful fish-harpoons, figures 
season advanced, strong stems shot forth, bearing | 


carved on implements, and representing the horse, 


| ibex, snake, reindeer, and salmon; so that if we 


‘‘Tt is monda-min ’’—the spirit’s grain— | 


exclaimed the father; and thus the Indians first | 


became acquainted with the culture of bread-corn. 


It is curious to note in this story the expectation of a | 


heavenly revelation in the fast, the wrestling with 


the angel and prevailing, and the devout belief of | 


the special provision of food for man 
a very primitive faith; whilo there is a touch of 
allegory in the green vesture and plume of tho 
heavenly stranger stripped off and his body buried 
as emblematic of the seed-corn denuded of its green 
husk and feathery tassel and sown in the ground. 
Many other Indian tales, often very poetical and 
touching, are connected with the fasts for manitous. 
Still more protracted fasts were undergone by those 
who aspired to be medicine-men, in order that they 
might fully enter into communion with the manitous 
which were supposed to animate them; and there 
seems little doubt that these men, though ofton im- 


all features of | 


knew the language of these people we could decipher 
their names on their implements. An American 
Indian could in any case read them in his own 
tongue as pictographs, and could also decipher the 
facts indicated by some of the significant marks and 
dots attached to them. 

Lyell well remarks that these carvings teach us 
that the ancient tribes who hunted in the Dordogne, 


| perhaps before the historical deluge, ‘‘did not belong 





postors, were sometimes possessed with a real reli- | 


gious frenzy. 

A darker feature of the belief in manitous was the 
dread of those imagined to be evil-disposed, and 
which often filled the poor savage with extreme 
terror, and embittered his life with the apprehension 
of the ills that might be inflicted on him by those 
mysterious powers. In some cases, more especially, 
their superstitious terrors were excessive, and took 
possession of whole tribes, impelling to actions of 
folly and cruelty equal to those of our own ancesto"s 


to a less developed stage of humanity than some 
hunter tribes of the present day.”” He might have 
added that in their arts and superstitions, as well as 
in their physical characters, they approached very 
near to the somewhat noble type of semi-barbarous 
man still extant in America. 

In summing up this subject, it may be well to 
refer to the probability that the race of men known 
by the general name Turanian is the oldest now 
extant. ‘This race, occupying the northern parts of 
Asia, and identical in physical characters on the one 
hand with the American tribes, and on the other 


| with the oldest races whose skulls are found in the 


European caves, seems also to have been that which 


| preceded the Aryan races in India and in the south 


of Europe, and the Semitic races in Western Asia. 


| On the one hand, its religious ideas are identical 


with those still surviving in America and Northern 


| Asia, as well as to some extent in China, and with 
| the oldest religions shadewed forth to us in the 
| ancient records and traditions of Palestine, Aryan 


in darker days, when they became afflicted with a | 


witch-panic or with dread of the ‘evil eye.” 

I have already stated that the carvings on ivory 
and bone found in the caves of the Dordogne in 
France might be regarded as the totems of their 
possessors, the emblems of their guardian manitous, 


India, and Greece, and crystallised for us in tho 
childlike narratives of the book of Genesis.* From 
these primitive ideas were developed on the ono 
hand the Hebrew prophecy which culminates in the 


—- 





Sea — 


* And very markedly represented in the Chaldean legends of the 


| Deluge, recently translated by Mr, George Smith, 
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glorious truths of Christianity, and on the other all 
the wonderful myths of the Aryan polytheism. 

If these general statements be conceded—and I 
think a vast mass of fact lying beyond the range of 
our present inquiry might be adduced to prove them 
—then the following general truths may be accepted 
as to the primitive religious connections of the New 
World and the Old. (1) Allthe religions of America, 
and all the primitive faiths of the Old World, alike 
embrace the elements of a Supreme Creator, subor- 
dinate spirits of good and evil, a fallen human race, 
a first mother, who is the mother of a Saviour, and a 
division of human history into two periods by a 
diluvial catastrophe. (2) There is no trace of the 
origin of these ideas in any other source than histo- 
tical fact and primitive monotheism. It is impossible 
to trace them back to mere worship of the elements 
and to fetichism. ‘They are remnants of a higher 
and purer fuith. (3) The American races must have 
diverged from the general mass of humanity at a 
period so early that the peculiar features of the 
Hebrew and Aryan religions had not yet developed 
themselves out of the primitive patriarchal faith, so 
that the origin of the American religions lies in the 
antediluvian and early post-diluvian time. (4) This 
accounts for the fact that some have seen in these 
American religions Egyptian, Indian, Hebrew, or 
Aryan influences, because the primitive ideas of all 
these exist in America, though undeveloped, or deve- 
loped aftera peculiar manner. (5) Bothin language 
and religion such special affinities as exist connect 
the Algonquin tribes with the Aryan races, or rather 
with the Velasgic elements which formed the front 
of the Aryan wave, and were perhaps as much 
Turanian as Aryan. In like manner, the samo indi- 
cations connect the Toltecans, Peruvians, and Alle- 
ghans with the South of Asia and Polynesia, and 
the Esquimaux, the Chippewyans, and the West 
Coast tribes with the Mongolian race of Northern 
Asia. Still, all these elements must have been 
nearer to each other than they have been in historic 
times, when the carly migrations to America took 
place. Lastly, all these elements of primitive faith 
point back to a golden age of simplicity and piety, 
corrupted and decaying under the influenco of rude- 
ness and barbarism on the one hand, or of a sensual 
and ungodly civilisation on the other. 

We thus learn how the aboriginal American, and 
probably, also, the primeval : European, solvc:l the 
great question of the origin of the carth and man, 
and of his own relation to the Supreme Being. With 
such dim light of nature as ho had, he could at least 
conceive of higher spiritual beings and of a Creator, 
and could feel that God was nigh to him. Hoe had, 
itis true, mixed up these primitive tenets with many 
corruptions and imaginings, but the substratum of 
his faith was identical with that of the patriarchal 
age, as revealed to us in Scripture, and whose truth 
is vouched for, not only by the connection with it of 
the subsequent superstructure of revelation, but by 
the natural and invincible persuasion of the existence 
of God, which is ineradicable from the human mind 
in all ages and places. 

It is further instructive to observe that, except in 
the more civilised nations, he had not corrupted his 
faith with the apparatus of complex rituals and idols 
made with hands. These things in the New World, 
and no doubt also in the Old, were growths of 
immoral and hypocritical civilisations. Again, the 


Merican religion was not materialistic or of the 





nature of fetichism. Even the rudest tribes were 
not, like some modern scientists, and perhaps some 
of the rudest Papuan tribes, ‘‘ Monists,”’? who cannot 
conceive any primary existence except material 
forces—brute and inorganic—of which man is at 
once the product and the sport and victim. To arrive 
at this position requires either the utmost extreme of 
brutal degradation, or of one-sided mental culture. 
Primitive man was evidently neither in one position 
nor the other. Neither was he properly pantheistic. 
He knew that man cannot be God, however much he 
might believe that there is a likeness between God 
and man; and though he might imagine a multitude 
of spirits connected with particular objects and 
places, yet they were all ministering spirits of tho 
Great Spirit, and all essentially distinct from the 
objects which were their abodes, or their emblems, 
or the objects of their care. I by no means desire to 
unduly exalt prehistoric religions, but I wish dis- 
tinctly to affirm that they, and what we call the 
heathenism of untaught tribes, were nearer to God 
and truth than are either the ritualisms and idolatries 
or the materialistic sceplicisms of more civilised 
times, when men, ‘‘ professing themselves to be wise, 
become fools.” 

These primitive beliefs thus serve to confirm our 
faith in the inspired and historical records of huma- 
nity, in opposition to the crude theories which have 
been put forth in the misused name of science. Ina 
practical point of view, the fact that all religions 
contain traces of primitive truth akin to that which 
was the original creed of the race should encourage 
missionary effort even among the most degraded 
peoples, should warn us against despising either the 
simple theology of Genesis or the equally simple 
beliefs of untutored men guided only by the light of 
nature, and should deter us from giving way to those 
eesthetic and merely outward corruptions of spiritual 
truth, which are equally absurd in their most antique 
and most modern forms, and are less excusable in 
the latter. ‘‘Tho past times of this ignorance God 
has overlooked, but now commands all men every- 
where to repent.” 
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Sorrow, 


Joy and Sorrow—Sorrow and Joy, 

Mingling together in strange alloy ! 

Joy like the pure and glit’ring gold, 

Prized by man since the days of old. 

Sorrow despised as metal base 

Where’er she shows her gloomy face. 

Yet without Sorrow vain were Joy, 

Like the soft gold without alloy ; 

Too pliant to stand the wear and tear 

Of man’s hard blows in the strife ‘gainst care. 
Tempered with metal the sterling gold 
Stands firm and fast like the warrior bol: 
Ready to face the deadliest foe, 

Careless alike of weal or woe! 

So let us feel when Sorrow’s near, 

She tempers our hearts to better bear 

Those keener pangs we all must feel 

When crushed by misfortune’s chariot wheel. 
Yes, mingling ever till Time grows old, 

Be Joy and Sorrow our sterling gold, 





Darieties. 


CoINAGE OF 1875.—No sovereigns were coined at the Royal 
Mint in London in 1875, a thing which had not happened in 
any one of the preceding seven years. But there were 2,122,000 
sovereigns coined and issued at the Sydney branch of the Royal 
Mint, and 1,880,000 at the Melbourne branch ; and no less than 
£2,726,000 in Australian gold coin was sent in to the Bank of 
England available for issue here. There were 516,230 half- 
sovereigns coined at our Royal Mint in the year. A large 
amount of light gold coin, withdrawn from circulation, was sent 
by the Bank of England to the Mint for re-coinage. Silver 
coins to the amount of nearly £600,000 were struck in the 
year, and the issue exceeded £700,000, one-tenth of which was 
transmitted to the colonies. No crowns were coined. The 
coinage of half-crowns, which was resumed in 1874, continued 
in 1875, and in the latter year above 1,600,000 were issued. 
Above 1,100,000 florins were coined in 1875, and 4,356,000 
shillings and 8,255,000 sixpences. Above 3,000,000 threepenny- 
pieces were issued ; but the demand for these coins has diminished. 
The Bank withdrew from circulation in the year worn silver 
coin of the nominal value of £143,000, and returned it to the 
Mint for re-coinage; and a further amount of £11,000 was 
withdrawn in Scotland, and nearly £20,000 in Australia. 
Owing to the low price of silver, the profit on the silver coinage 
alone reached £61,757, which is more than the whole expenses 
of the Mint. The profit on the bronze coinage account is still 
greater. The bronze coinage of the year was very large, and 
there seems to be a steady increase in the demand for it. There 
were nearly 12 million pence coined, and above half as many 
halfpence. 1t became necessary to have 31 tons struck under 
contract by Messrs. R. Heaton and Sons, of Birmingham ; 
these coins bear the Mint mark ‘‘H” on the reverse. ‘The 
Deputy Master of the Mint, stating the above facts and figures 
in his report, expresses his regret that the Mint, with its 
obsolete structure and ineflicient machinery, has been unable to 
execute even the comparatively limited amount of coinage 
required. He is able to state that counterfeit coining has of 
late diminished. The only really successful imitations are 
made of gilded platinum, sometimes with a rim of pure gold, 
and are of correct weight and have a good ‘‘ring,” but when 
the gold wears off the platinum is disclosed. In most cases, 
however, the best test fora suspected coin is to weigh it against 
a piece which is evidently genuine ; the instrument called a 
‘* detector,” used for bending coin, does not prove that a coin is 
not genuine, neither does ‘‘ringing it,” for genuine coins may 
easily be rendered ‘‘dumb” by acrack. Counterfeit silver coins 
are most easily detected through the difficulty of imitating the 
“milling” or ‘‘lettering” on the edge. Some American 
coiners, however, have recently shown how the inside of a coin 
may be removed without the milling being disturbed ; in which 
case it is necessary to weigh the coin in order to detect fraud. 

Coacuine Days 1n ScoTLAND: THE OLD ‘‘ DEFIANCE.”— 
In ‘‘the good old days’? many a coach with the above name 
brightly painted on her hind panel did good work on the road. 
None, however, was better known than what was then called 
the Aberdeen Defiance, and from experience of many a road and 
many a coach, I can safely assert that, considering the distance 
she ran, no coach was ever better horsed or better conducted. I 
write now of 1840, 1841, and 1842, when coaching in Scotland 
was about as well done as it could be, and when the support of 
such men as Mr. Ramsay, of Barnton, Captain Barclay, of Ury, 
Lord Glenlyon, and others, raised it to a science, and made a 
journey on the box or roof of many a Scottish coach a luxury. 
The Defiance consisted of three coaches. One left Edinburgh 
at 8a.m., and another left Glasgow at 6.30 a.m. ; the two met 
at Perth at 12.20, when both unloaded. Passengers and luggage 
for Aberdeen were transferred to a coach which stood waiting at 
the Salutation, and ten minutes saw them away again. Ata 
quarter to four the Edinburgh and Glasgow coaches stood on 
opposite sides of the street, and within a minute of that time 
Cook’s bugle could be heard coming over the bridge from Aber- 
deen, his ‘‘ Lass o’ Gowrie” or ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee”’ lasting up to 
the door of the hotel. The Edinburgh and Glasgow passengers 
then changed to their respective coaches, the guards mounted to 
their places, and, with bugle or cornet, charmed the ears of the 
crowd which was always assembled ‘‘ to see the coaches off ;” as 
the clock fingers pointed to one minute to four the coachmen 
got into their respective ‘‘ benches,” and at the first stroke of 





four, “Right!” and away they went side by side (steadily 
mind !) up the street, until the turn to the left for Edinburgh 
parted them until the next day. Many, doubtless, will remem. 
ber this seene—the well-appointed coaches, the admirable horses 
the neat harness, the red coats with yellow collars, and the 
flower in the button-hole, the gift of the pretty barmaid. At 
the time of which I write, Mr. Ramsay had, I believe, no Jess 
than sixty horses on the Defiance, all of the best stamp, and all 
bought at high prices for the times. Captain Barclay had, | 
think, three stages between Perth and Aberdeen, and the other 
proprietors vied with each other as to who should keep the best 
‘*cattle.” The men, too, I trust, have not all been ‘run off 
the road”’ of life, but whether or no their memory lives—Jemm 

Lambert, Campbell, the Cooks (three brothers), Morrison, ete,, 
good fellows all. The name of the latter reminds me of the 
‘*distances driven by coachmen,” which is much discussed jp 
your paper. He for a long time drove from Glasgow to Perth 
and back every day (over sixty miles each way), until, during the 
summer of 1841 or 1842, the writer was put on the coach by 
Mr. Ramsay, and took it from Morrison at nine o’clock at 
Stirling, driving the double thirty-four miles to and from Perth, 
and handing it over to him again at Stirling at 7.20.—Corre. 
spondent of ** Land and Water.” 


Women’s Francuisr. — From time immemorial certain 
franchises haye been held by men and women alike, when they 
had the same qualifications. The rate-book was the register, 
Crabbe says of his clever woman-farmer— 


‘*No parish business in the place could stir 
Without direction or assent from her ; 
By turns she took each office as it fell— . 
Knew all their duties, and discharged them well.” 


And no one wondered at her. These, and some new franchises, 
are now held by women-ratepayers throughout the three king. 
doms ; and not a few of them do exercise, not merely their right 
of voting, but a rational and keen discrimination as to motive 
and character, and take a steady interest in all the questions 
with which their local tepresentatives deal. In short, it is for 
them, as for men, a school of political knowledge and experience. 
In England these opportunities have been enlarged by the 
granting of the municipal franchise, so that in the largest por- 
tion of the kingdom every franchise, except the Parliamentary, 
is already held and exercised by women—with benefit to them. 
selves and, as I believe, to their neighbours also.—iss J. Tod. 


Mr. Mecur on SIGN-Pposts, AND VARIOUS Rvora Im- 
PROVEMENTS.—Onur parish direction-posts, Mr. J. J. Mechi says, 
are in a disgraceful state, in many cases quite illegible, and in 
most cases partially so. The Act of Parliament is evidently 
disregarded, and it will be extremely commendable for any one 
to lay informations against the negligent surveyor. I think of 
doing so in my own neighbourhood and county, as a matter of 
duty to the public. I am informed that a certain gentleman in 
our county, a farmer and land-agent, respected and well-known 
in the neighbourhood of Maldon, but many years departed, did 
no end of good in the matter of roads, bridges, and sign-posts, 
by awakening the slumbering or penurious parish surveyors by 
informations before the magistrates. The example ought, there- 
fore, to be followed ; because direction-posts are not placed for 
those who know their way. I am often surprised at the waste 
and want of knowledge that causes our hill road to be lowest 
instead of higher in the middle. If the centre of the roadsis 
kept higher than the sides, like the convex roads near or in the 
metropolis, the water would flow off, and the road remain hard 
and dry. But no: the gravel is shot down and levelled, and 
left to take care of itself ; so we soon see three furrows, one in 
the middle, established by the horses’ feet, the other two by the 
wheels, forming reservoirs for the water to soak, soften, and 
injure the road. A little raking of the gravel into the foot-walk 
and wheel-ruts after gravelling would cause the horses to vary 
their path, and alternately wear the road equally. An econ0 
mical local surveyor used to lay a thin layer of stones in the 
horse-path, which compelled the horses to take themselves and 
the wheels in other tracks. Want of common sense or know 
ledge in these matters causes much loss to the parishes, for “a 
stitch in time saves nine.” A sledge-hammer to crush the big 
picked stones which protrude in the roads, would spare many 4 
broken knee, 





